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SCRANTON, PA. 


If you look at the movement of average 
industrial stock prices, you are bound to 
wonder whether this year’s upturn is any 
thing more than a rally in a prolonged re 
treat. Allowing for all the inflation talk, 
the top of the chart-line since January, 
downward. 


1°40, is still slanting Using 


the Dow, Jones & Co. index, which stood 
above 152 at its best in that month, you 
will see that the dips and recoveries to date 
sull 152. 


With the prevailing chance strong that net 


leave the average well under 
earnings of most corporations will this 
year be smaller than in 1942, a chart fol- 


like 


stock prices later this year. 


lower me is dubious about higher 


NEW YORK CITY 

Your article this month (April) about 
the steel industry's prospects was not only 
informative but contained a lot of com- 
mon sense. Upon reading it, I thought of 
a recent conversation with a technician en- 
gaged in making synthetic rubber. 1 asked 
him, “Do you believe that a really great 
new industry has been launched?” He 
“T don’t know 


said, it will depend upon 


the price of crude rubber after peace 


comes.” Just so with steel and the com 
petitive products which, in my opinion, are 
receiving too much favorable publicity. 
Steel is one of the lowest-priced durable 
commodities, basic price under 3 cents a 
pound, It may easily be lower atter the 


war, and other products colliding with it 


+ Letters to the 


in the competitive field will bounce off 
because their prices will be much higher 
for a long time. 


G.. Fi. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


The orderly action of common stocks, 
in both rising and falling, has been, it 
strikes me, a three-year feature worth more 
attention than it has received. Remember, 
how they dropped like plummets at times 
in the Grandiose Twenties and, again, ad- 
vanced as though they had been shot out 
of a gun. Lack of a big short interest was 
blamed for the quick declines; small offer- 
ings were charged with bringing about the 
abrupt advances. Perhaps the dominant 
presence of cash buyers has lately put a 
governor on fluctuations. A more likely 
explanation, so I feel, lies in the fact that 
both speculators and investors are more 
deliberate these days, using their reason- 
ing powers instead of emotions in the 


market. S F.S. 


RALEIGH, N.C. 

My wile gloats over the ration cou- 
pons she saves, just as though she was 
hoarding money. Just inquire around and 
you'll find many housewives are doing the 
same thing—making a household budget 


And 


for it may be a genuine economic 


mean something solemn. this ten- 
dency 
tendency that will last—can have signif- 
cance to after-war planners, if they look 


into it. Maybe ration economies now will 





. editor,in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
_ discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


upset some of the ideas of folk who ex 
pect a great rush to buy goods after the 


war ends. C.D. 


NEWARE, N:..J. 


I wonder if my schedule would seem all 
right to experts on investments. I divide 
my extra pay, the larger pay than I used to 
get, I mean, in these proportions after pay 
ing rent, living expenses, life insurance, 
mortgage principal and interest, and so on 

-15 per cent to War Bonds, 15 per cent 
to common stock (in the company I work 
for), the rest to a savings bank account. 
I could buy more common stocks, in two 
or three companies whose position interests 
me. What is your suggestion? 


M. O’B. 
Edlitor’s Note: The I xchange does not 
act as an investment consultant. The com 
ment is permissible, nevertheless, that M1 


O'B’s plan, as is, is providing him with re 
against the day when his war incom 
into a 


sources 


may change peace income. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Measuring stock market action by the 
standards of an older period, it must seem 
to many investors and speculators a_sur- 
prising thing that four and five million 
share days on the Stock Exchange have 
not developed this year. Reasons for specu- 
lative excitement have not been absent, 
and, at the same time, the scanty offerings 
of new securities would, one might think. 
swell the investment demand for existing. 
D>. M. ? 


listed securities. 
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the °““modern” stock market 


A GLANCE 


F you stop to think of it, you'll dis- 
cover that the stock market of 1943 
functions in an atmosphere which dif- 
fers from the aura that surrounded it 
in more colorful days. 
The terms “bull” and “bear” are used 
less frequently than in the 1920's. A 


silk 


spats hasn’t been seen in a cartoon for 


broker caricatured in a hat and 
a decade. Many participants, both spec- 
ulators and investors, look vague when 
margins are mentioned because so many 
of them buy for cash in full. Sound 
information flourishes where rumors 
and “hot tips” once abounded. It is a 
more sober market than any other of 
large trading volume in recent years. 
A kind of case history of the “mod- 
ern” market, meaning the market of 
1943, might be developed through com- 
parisons. The outstanJing feature of 
a comparison of large-scale dealings this 
year with active trading periods in other 
vears is found to be orderliness—a free- 
dom from most of the jagged ebb and 
How of price fluctuations that marked 
many intervals of intensive speculation 
in the past. Consider three months 
when optimistic influences caused ac- 
tive trading on the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


AT 


VOLUME AND 

April, 1943, was a month of genuine 
public interest in stocks, accompanied 
by active dealings and rising prices. 
October, 1936, was a month much simi- 
lar, and October, 1925, was representa- 
tive of a “bull swing” of power and 
circumstance. If the Dow, Jones & Co. 
industrial averages are employed as a 
mirror in which to study the reflection 
of these months, it is found that trading 
phenomena had features in common. 
Average prices recorded net gains for 
each month, yet in none of them were 
final prices at, or very close to, the best 
of the month. Prices ebbed and flowed 
in accordance with commonplace action 
and reaction, under buying stimuli and 


normal realizing of capital gains. 


Ebb and Flow of Prices 


Action and reaction were, however, 
more abrupt on individual days in Octo- 
ber, 1928, than in October, 1937, and 
they were far more abrupt in October, 
1928, than i April, 1943. Reference to 
the chart recording daily fluctuations, 
on the next page, will emphasize these 
points. 

During April, 1943, daily net price 
changes were usually less than a Dow, 


‘ 


Jones “point,” except -or a single session 


PRICE 


TRENDS 


when President Roosevelt's hold-the-line 
program to check inflationary tendencies 
of wages and merchandise _ prices 
brought a drop of 4.30 points. The stock 
market next day began to get its equi 
librium back again and an orderly, de 
liberate recovery proceeded during the 
remainder of the month. 

In October, 1g2, there w ere four days 
in which the industrial average either 
advanced or declined more than 4 
points, and there were seven days of 
declines or advances oc more than 2 
points, counting in those in excess of 4 
On 


dropped 5.04 points, only to recover 4.07 


points. October 26, the average 
points next day. 
The full 


high to low, in October, 1928, was 19.38 


range of the index, from 
points; in April, 1943, it was 5.75 points. 

The velocity of average price move 
ments of the 30 Dow, Jones industrial 
stocks was more pronounced in Octo 
ber, 1936, than in April, 1943, vet it was 
by no means as abrupt then as in that 
month 8 years earlier. The 1936 month 
had a single day's decline of as much 
as 3.61 points, and only three days in 
which declines or advances were 2 
points or more. 


The year 1936, it will be recalled, saw 








the most extensive trading and_ price 
Huctuations on the advancing side of 


/ 


prices ol the 


1Q41. 


to low was 9.37 points. 


ten years trom 193i to 


In October, the range from high 


Differences of Years 


It is true, of course, that the stock 
market setting in each of these widely 
separated years was different from that 
of the other years referred to. In  1g28 
headlong speculation was rampant, as 
it had been rampant for a long period. 
In 1926 a business revival was reflected 
in securities prices, after an interval of 
poor business. In 1943, April saw hope- 
ful progress in a world war unfolding 
itself after more than a year of military 
dithculties. Inflationary sentiment and 
trading confidence could be said to be 
about the only influences upon securities 
prices that were peculiar to all three 
Vears,. 

The setting is hardly germane to the 


statistical argument of this discussion; 


neither is the fact that average prices 
were higher in October, 1g28, than in 
October, 1936, while in both these 
months the average was substantially 
higher than in April, 1943. All were 
months in an area of rising prices, and 
the intent of this writing is to examine 
some of the elements which contributed 
to the rise, and others which had impact 
upon the tempo of the rise. 

Speculative confidence, aided by the 
employment of much borrowed capital, 
stimulated the momentum of trading 
in the Autumn of 1928. Release of con- 
structive sentiment toward common 
stocks, after 6 years of repression, doubt 
and gloom, accounted largely for the 
enhanced volume of business on stock 
exchanges in the final quarter of 1936. 
Confidence in the growing military 
strength of the United Nations has been 
the dominant influence behind trans- 
actions in securities this Spring. 

The 


tinged by 


power of sentiment, whether 


confidence or shaded by 





doubt, always finds reflection in sensi- 
tive common stock prices. When cheer- 
ful sentiment has the support of business 
statistics, as it had in October, 1928, and 
October, 19 36, strongly advancing prices 
for stocks are natural results. It may be 
a debatable question whether or not 
business statistics were as influential, on 
the stock price front in April, 1943, as 
in the two earlier months mentioned «as 
market parallels. Current profits from 
corporate enterprise are adversely at- 
fected by taxes, priorities, etc., more ex- 
tensively than profits were burdened by 


conditions in 1928 and 1936. 
Strong Influences 


But the stock market in April last re- 
corded the phenomena of sentiment 
which, in important respects, were more 
impressive than those growing out of 
business results and prospects in 1925 
and 1936. They surrounded expectations 


of a United Nations’ triumph, to be 


(continued on page 14) 





DAILY PRICE FLUCTUATIONS OF THREE MARKET PERIODS 
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UNDAMENTALLY tthe railroad 

equipment industry is one of the 
most highly cyclical in the entire busi- 
ness world, The machinery used in 
locomotive and car building plants is 
massive. In the main, it is highly special- 
ized and not readily adaptable to as- 
sembly line methods for peace-time 
products. It is true that leading equip- 
ment producers have sought to diversify 
their output, but not much headway 
has been made in this direction; new 
products are still of minor importance. 
Consequently, the industry ordinarily is 
almost entirely dependent upon railroad 
buying, which is subject to wide fluctu- 
ations. Fixed costs are heavy, serving 
to magnify the adverse influence of 
business depressions on earning-power. 


I 


0D 


general, satisfactory profits are shown 


= 


equipment makers only in_ periods 
of general prosperity. 
The present World War is providing 


such a period. It has brought forth a 


Facts Offering a Preview of Railroad 
Equipment Company Operations 


By HARRY D. COMER 





Statistical Setting of 
Industry’s Outlook 


From the standpoint of prece- 
dent. the end of the war should 
witness not only large-scale buy- 
ing of equipment by American rail- 
roads. but also a heavy export 
demand. In 1919, the first year 
after World War I, the United 
States produced for export 61.783 
freight cars. That is more than the 
total production of the industry 
for domestic and export purposes 
in any one of the last ten peace- 
lime years, except only 1937 when 
the combined production totaled 
76.123 units. In first six post-war 
1919-1924—a total of 16.- 
022 locomotives was produced in 
the United States. That is more 
than the total built in the eighteen 


years 


subsequent years. which amounted 
to 11.683 locomotives. 
H. D. Comer. 











record-breaking volume of railroad traf- 
fic and the best railroad earnings in 
history. The need for additional  rail- 
road equipment is imperative; although 
raw material priorities have restricted 


production of normal products, output 


of these lines promises to hold at rela- 


tively high levels for the duration. More 
importantly, the war has given the in- 
dustry an opportunity to utilize its ex- 
cess capacity in the production of arma- 
ments, Which are being turned out in 
huge quantities. 

Since the middle of tgg0, war work 
has accounted for the major portion of 
the railroad equipment industry's busi- 
ness. Because of its extensive foundry 
and forge facilities, its expert engineers 
and draughting forces, the industry has 
been favored with large armament or- 
ders. This business represents a wide 
variety of items, including: tanks, guns, 
gun mounts, mortars, armor plate, cast- 
Ings, shells, bombs, fuses, steel shields, 
ship parts, catapults, power presses, 
electrical appartaus, signal equipment, 
boilers, and many others. The immens¢ 
size of these war orders can best be ap- 
preciated by noting that several com 
panies last year had on hand individual 
backlogs in excess of the value of all 
railroad equipment ordered from the 
entire industry in any year since 1929. 


The 1,738,go2 freight cars in the ser 






vice of Class I railroads at the end of 
IG42, represented a 23 per cent reduction 
from the 2,263,000 cars owned at the 
close of 1914; but their aggregate ca 
pacity was down only about 3 per cent. 
(Average freight. car capacity NOW ex- 
ceeds 50 tons, whereas it was less than 
4o tons in gig; some new cars carry 
as much as 187 tons.) 

Although the average age of freight 
cars now in use is less than that of loco 
motives, more than 4o per cent of the 
total has passed the period ol normally 
useful lite, as implied in the average 
ICC depreciation rates. 

\t the beginning of 1943 only about 
iS per cent of the freight cars on hand 
represented equipment purchased in the 
previous decade; all the rest were older. 
In sharp contrast, 78 per cent of the 1914 
Inventory Was less than 10 years old. 

Moreover, since the bulk of present 


equipment was built there have been 
many developments serving to acceler 
ate the progress of obsolescence. Among 
these new developments should be men- 


tioned the use ol dutogenous welding 


methods and lighter-weight materials, 
which have made possible increases of 
over 20 per cent in the ratio of pay-load 
to gross-load. It has been estimated that 
the replacement of present freight car 
equipment with modern light-weight 
cars would save the railroads $125,000,- 


000 annually in operating expenses. 
Motive Power State 
The 


even less satisfactory than that of freight 


condition of motive power is 


car equipment. At the beginning of 
1943 less than 5 per cent of steam loco- 
motives in the service of Class I rail- 
roads were 10 years of age or less, In 
iyi4 the corresponding figure was 57 
per cent. The increasing age and deteri- 
oration of the condition of locomotives 
on line have become a serious obstacle 
in the way of attempts to improve Op- 
erating efhiciency and reduce operating 
expenses. 

Locomotive operating expense, in re- 
cent years, has consumed nearly 20 per 
cent of railroad revenues. When a steam 


locomotive is 3 years old the cost of its 


maintenance per mile is more than 
double that of its first year; at the age 
of 27 years, the cost is 4 times as great 
as in the third year. Fuel economy, 
which is one of the prime means to 
successful operating results, declines 
sharply after a locomotive has given 
lengthy service. Modern engines, with 
increased steam pressure and superheat- 
ing, consume much less fuel than earlier 
models. 

The use of large Diesel-electric en- 
gines for hauling stream-lined passen- 
ger trains was introduced in 1934; but 
neither earnings nor trafic density have 
warranted extensive adoption of this 
type of equipment. Recent application 
of Diesels for long-haul freight service 
has developed — striking economies, 
which point to important gains in sales 
in the future; but the general displace- 
ment of steam power is unlikely, be- 
cause of the higher initial cost of Diesels 
and the ready availability of coal. 

In the locomotive field, the war year 
igi8 witnessed peak production of 6,475 


(continued on page 16) 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT COMPANY RECORDS OF EARNINGS PER SHARE 


Stock Price 


Farnings Per Share* 1942 1938-1942 Price Per Cent 
1940 194] 1942 Divd. High Low May 3 Yield(j) 

Amer. Brake Shoe Fdy. $3.49 $3.56 $3.22 $1.70 57 4 23% 37 4.6 
Amer, Car & Fdy. (a) (d)3.40 5.23 12.09 —- 404 12% 39. (k)10.2 
\mer. Locomotive 0.50 4.12 3.37 — 30% 614 15 ae 
\mer. Steel Frds. (b) 2.48 2.34 2.45 2.00 41 15% 26 hk 
Baldwin Locomotive 1.75 3.7] 4.23 1.00 21% 5 18 5.6 
Genl. Amer. Transpor. 4.11 3.75 3.27 2.00 65 29 43 4.6 
Genl. Ry. Signal 1.21 2.06 2.45 23 28 b, 20 6.3 
Lima Locomotive (0.41 6.02 7.19 2.00 4072 13% 38 5 a 
Midvale Co. (e) 5.38 pie) 6.23 2.10 42”, 19% 34 6.2 
N. Y. Air Brake +.04 5.05 4.01 2.00 62 20 35 5.7 
Poor & Co. “B” 1.12 1.94 1.43 ——. 1678 ZY, 10 a 
Pressed Steel Car 2 1.09 2.18 50 16 434 1] (m)9.1 
Pullman Ine. 1.96 3.3] 3.14 3.00 417% 16% 35 8.6 
Union Tank Car 222 2.03 2.51 1.90 31 20 ZF 7.0 
West. Air Brake 1.76 1.9] 1.33 1.25 37% 13% 22 5 | 
Youngstown Steel Door 2.10 2.06 1.13 0.50 34 7 13 3.8 

*Fiseal or calendar year. (a)—-Earnings are tor fiscal years ended April 30th. (b)—Earnings are for fiscal years ended Sept. 30th. (d)—Deficit. 

(e)—Earnings and prices adjusted for 3-for-] split in 1941. ())—Based on 1942 dividends. (k)—Assuming continuation of $1 dividend, quarterly. 

(m)—Assuming continuation of 25¢ dividend, quarterly 















































A eall 


for more 
INFORMATIVE 
CORPORATE 


REPORTS’ 


N any discussion of the relations be- 

tween shareholders and business 
management, there comes to the fore- 
front the importance of keeping the 
shareholders well informed and _ inter- 
ested. It is of equal importance that 
management know what the share- 
holders want, what they think of the 
acts of the management, what they like 
and what they dislike. 

Any effort by management to insti- 
tute a program to improve its relations 
with shareholders had best be based 


on these general principles: 


1. The shareholder is entitled to all 
information except that which would, 
if published, hurt his interest. 

2. The shareholder is entitled to a 
management that is trying constantly 
to find out what he wants and what 
it can do to serve him. 

3. The effort of management to in- 
form the shareholder must be sincere. 

4. The effort of management to in- 
form the shareholder must be continu- 
ous throughout the year. 

5. Management must realize that 
the shareholder is not possessed of the 
training and experience of a lawyer, 
an accountant, and a corporate execu- 
tive, and must be addressed in lan- 
guage that says simply what it is in- 
tended to Say. 


When these principles become a part 
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By LOUIS HANCOCK REN\ 


of the basic thinking of management, it 
is then ready to make use of the avail- 
able channels for service to the share- 
holder. These channels are well de- 
fined but seldom is adequate use made 
of them, and this is true particularly of 
corporate financial reports, both annual 
and interim. Yet this need not be so 
because the technique of good reporting 
is within the reach of any corporation 
which has sufficient shareholders to war- 
rant the printing of a report. 

When management undertakes the 
preparation of a report, it should have 
in mind the fifteen requirements which 
every report should fill. These require- 
ments are presented as questions for 
management to answer. Examples of 
these requirements, taken from 1942 
reports of corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, also are 


given. 
Does Your Annual Report: 


1. Give disclosure that goes beyond 
the formal requirements and_ projects, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The illustrations from left to right 
and down were reproduced from an- 
nual reports: first and second, The 
Borden Company; third, General 
Foods; fourth, Lone Star Cement Co. 


and fifth, General Foods. 
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Six-Year 
Average 
Price 
Kluectua- 
tions of 


GE Old-Line 
Dividend- 
Paying Listed 


Common Stocks 


H' YW much do “seasoned” common 
stocks fluctuate over a period? 
Do relatively high-priced stocks ebb and 
How wider than 


over low er 


ranges 
priced issues, considering the percent- 
of fluctuations from a designated 


Are New 


York Stock Exchange, which have ex- 


age 


base? stocks listed on the 
ceptionally long dividend records, more 
stable in price than stocks with shorter 


all? 


The table on the Opposite page suy 


dividend histories or none at 
plies some answers to such questions as 
these. Study of prices of the tabulated 
stocks over the six years from 1937 to 
1942, inclusive, was directed primarily 


from the angle of investment. Although 


speculative attention to equities takes 
past records of market performance into 
account, it is the investor in well- 
established dividend-paying stocks who 
has a more significant interest in fluc- 


The 


price alterations may be shaped in part 


tuations. statistics 


suggest that 
by changes of dividend rates, yet it is 
seen that stocks may fluctuate widely 
in price and still pay dividends without 
interruption, 

The bona fide investor who permits 
Huctuations to disturb the reasoning 
which caused him to select a long- 
established dividend payer often ques- 


tions his judgment unnecessarily. 


25-Year Records 


The 52 stocks of the table were se- 


124 


cash dividends have been paid each 


lected from the issues on which 
vear for 25 years or longer. To arrive 
at a representative choice, all stocks 
which experienced capital changes be- 
tween 1937 and 1942 were eliminated. 
This process left about go issues that 


had 


dends, 


not been affected by stock divi- 


“splitups” and = “split-downs,” 
issues of rights and so on, these being 
influences which abnormally — affect 
prices. 

The 16 issues grouped as high-priced 
stocks were equities in which the mean 
average high and low prices for the six 
years were $75 a share or higher. The 
medium group was chosen on a similar 
basis from a price category extending 
from $25 to $75 a share, and the low- 
priced roster was made up of stocks 


under $25 a share, 
Over a Broad Field 


The selections were made so as to 
affect a reasonable representation of 
prices as well as a spread over varied 
kinds of industry. By a “mean price” 
is meant the price midway between 
the average of the highs and lows. Re- 
ferring to the table’s headings, the sec- 


ond column shows the average annual 


range between the high and low prices. 
The third column relates the averagy 
price spread to the mean price in t 

frst column, and the fourth column 
shows the percentage swing above or 
below the mean price; that is, the fig 
ures are one-half of the average spread 
divided by the mean price for each 
issue, thus showing the percentage va- 


riation in regard to the mean price. 


Group Differences 
The table shows that, as a whole, 
low-priced dividend payers experienced 
larger fluctuations in price percentages 
from the mean price than did the high- 
priced issues over the six years. The last 
column reveals the individual figures. 
While only three stocks passed through 
an average annual swing of more than 
20 per cent, above or below the base 
price, no less than twelve issues ; ex- 


ceeded 20 per cent in the other group. 


In each group sixteen stocks are in- 
volved. Also, ten of the first 16 stocks 


in the middle-priced category exceeded 
20 per cent in their gyrations from the 
median price. 

Percentage price changes afford, of 
course, a more illuminating picture of 
market performance than do fluctua- 
tions noted in dollars or points. A high 
priced stock can fluctuate a number of 
points without affecting percentages as 
much as a couple of points’ change 
might shape the percentage alteration 
of a low-priced issue. It is a market 
assumption that trading volume, re- 
flecting a stock’s popularity in day to 
day dealings, tends to apply a stabilizing 
influence to prices if an issue is “popu- 
lar.” Many buyers tend to cushion 
price movements in a period of price 
declines, so the theory goes. 

The theory appears to be proved in 
case of Ingersoll-Rand, in the high- 
priced stock group, with an average 


annual percentage swing of 23.4 per 


cent above or below the mean price. 


This stock seldom figures among the 














cally active issues. On the other hand, 
Liggett & Myers, a stock which is rated 
as inactive much of the time, ranged 
over only 13.5 per cent from the aver- 
ive annual mean; and Beech-Nut Pack- 
ng, hardly to be viewed as a popular 


trading medium, had _ its percentage 


ange confined to 12.4 per cent. 

The theory seems to work well 
enough in the tabulated record of 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph 
which, ranked among investment is- 
sues, traveled over only 13 per cent; vet 
Union Pacific’s percentage swing above 
or below the mean price was 20.7 per 
cent. Both of these issues enjoy popu- 


larity as denoted by trading volume. 


Theory Gets Jolts 


Among the middle-priced issues, the 
theory gets knocked about consider- 
ably. In point of market activity versus 
percentage price fluctuations, such is- 
sues as Acme Steel, Champion Paper & 
Fibre and National Steel might be ex- 
pected to fluctuate considerably because 
of only moderate trading activity, and 
the table shows that they act conven- 
tionally . . . their percentage price 
changes were higher than 20 per cent 
on the average for the six years. But 
General Electric, an active and “popu- 
lar” issue, swung 23.2 per cent above 
or below the mean, and General 
Motors, whose “popularity” needs no 
emphasis, moved over an even wider 
range. 

The low-priced roster in the table 
contains none of the much _ publicized 
“low-priced stocks” of recent market 
prominence, inasmuch as dividend rec- 
ords were a criterion for making selec- 
tions. It will be recalled that large per- 
centage price increases featured some 
of the lowest-priced stocks during the 
rise of this year. In the group of 16 
in the table, it is seen that several 
which are traded less frequently than 
many of the others traveled over fairly 


(Continued on page 13) 




















SIX-YEAR AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICE RANGES 


OF SELECTED DIVIDEND-PAYING COMMON 


STOCKS LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


52 REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


frerage 

Spread 

Stock Vean of Between 
High and High and 


Lew Prices Low Prices 


High-Priced Stocks 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. Cap. $145.65 $37.79 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Com............ 107.25 26.05 
OG ee Ces EINE wesc aiciv ascaig's caine aeiewa 109.16 39.50 
Columbian Carbon Co., Cap............... 80.38 34.85 
du Pont de Nemours (E. i.) & Co... Com 143.47 93.52 
Eastman Kodak Co.. Com..... ee 148.65 17.67 
General: Witte, Baty. Comtisn..66650 66 60608 76.25 21.80 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co... Com......... 82.75 17.50 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co.. Cap.......... 95.04 24.77 
He'me (G. W.) Co.. Com $8.89 28.39 
Ingersoll-Rand Co... Com...... ee ae 97.80 15.75 
Liggett & Myers Tobareo Co... Com.. .. ; 88.55 23.83 
New York & Harlem R.R. Co.. Cap...... 108.27 20.46 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. Com.......... 191.58 97.00 
Northern Central Ry. Co... Cap... 10.87 
Union Pacifie R.R. Co.. Com Recciaaee : 85.96 5.504 
Vedium-Priced Stocks 
Acme Steel Co., Com........ : pa eees 17.89 22.23 
American Brake Shoe & Foun !ry Co., Com. 39.06 24.63 
American Snuff Co., Com.......... 51.54 16.77 
American Tobacco Co.. Com.......... 68.28 25.94 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Com.. 25.45 15.31 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Com.... 25.16 13.77 
Continental Insurance Co.. Cap............ 34.74 13.72 
General Electrie Co... Com... 35.75 16.62 
General Motors Corp.. Com................ 13.08 24.04 
International Harvester Co.. Com 99.17 29.13 
Morris & Essex R.R. Co.. Cap... Coe te 31.13 16.09 
Maurpay (CG. C.) Co., Com. .....52...55.5 62,66 24.77 
National Steel Corp... Cap.......<......... 62:06 28.96 
New York Lack. & Western Ry. Co.. Com. 55.06 21.46 
Pacifie Lighting Corp... Com.. Manet 38.54 13.88 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.. Com........ 29.44 13.62 
Pullman Ine., Cap...... oe 30.89 19.43 
Sterling Drug Ine.. Cap.. eee: eee 19.79 
United Prait Co., Caws.csociscccaceacccess 6B.30 25.60 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co.. Cap. cranes Otel 19.54 
Low-Priced Stocks 
ON Ci ES ooo seated kale vee dae 19.97 6.23 
Canpenter Steer 150... Omi oii is dacs cess 24.09 12.71 
City tne B Fuel Co... Comte. 60.6566:5:5::55:0 cares 11.60 5.31 
Gillette Safety Razor Co.. Com............ 7.09 4.71 
Kresge (S. S.) Co., Com..... vee euis 21.80 7.96 
National Biscuit Co.. Com... ee 8.71 
Otis Elevator Co.. Com.... sities 19.78 £2.25 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co., Cap. ‘ ere 23.32 13.17 
Reading Co.. Com............ toeeeas 17.8 12.2] 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.. Ine... Cap........ 11.91 5.56 
Southern California Edison Co.. Ltd. Com. 23.43 8.73 
Standard Brands Ine.. Com.... ee 6.90 3.63 
Sumoumentee Ge... TAGs. .65'0 05 cv cckccsse vies 24.87 19.53 
Union Oil of California, Cap.......... ; 16.95 6.23 
United Gas Improvement Co.. Com........ 10.17 9.04 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Cap.......... 24.64 17.35 


Ratio of Percentage 
{rerage Swing 
Spread fhove or 
to Mean Belou 
Price Vean Price 
25.9% 13.0 
24.8 12.4 
36.1 8.0) 
13.3 21.7 
| 18.7 
$2.1 lo.0 
28.6 14.3 
21.1 10.6 
26.1 13.0 
31.9 16.0 
16.8 23.4 
26.9 13.5 
18.9 94 
29.8 14.9 
11.9 6.0 
11.3 20.7 
16.4 23.2 
63.0 15 
32.5 16.3 
38.0 19.0 
60.2 30.1 
54.7 27.4 
39.5 19.7 
16.5 23.2 
55.8 27.9 
$9.2 24.6 
51.7 25.9 
39.5 19.8 
16.7 23.3 
39.0 19.5 
36.0 8.0 
16.3 23.1 
62.9 31.5 
31.6 15.8 
37.5 18.7 
28.2 14.1 


2.8 26.4 
15.8 22.9 
66.4 33.3 
34.7 17.3 
12.6 FB 
61.9 31.0 
56.5 28.3 
O84 34.2 
16.7 Zaid 
52.3 8 
52.6 26.3 
78.5 $9.3 
$0.8 18.4 
8 


























AILROAD stocks have gathered 
many new followers with the up 
ward movement in market prices and 
these sponsors with speculative inclina- 
tions are riding high on the impetus of 
war earnings and increasing retirement 
of bonded debt. As in 1937, these new 
partisans are 


once again pronouncing 


the “new era” in railroad equities, and 


looking hopefully to attaining — price 
levels which prevailed early in’ 1937. 
They proclaim that earnings are better 
than in 1937, debt is being retired faster, 
and, besides, the railroads face a post- 
war boom in freight traffic. 

One can hardly deny the first two 
statements of fact, nor can one deny 
with wisdom the prophecy of the third. 
One can, however, challenge the sound- 


ness of that) railroad 


reasoning stock 
prices should work up to around 1937 
levels on the basis of these facts. If the 
railroads are in a new era, only time can 
evaluate it, but thus far the railroads 
have yet to see the real color of the new 
era. A glance at the basic earning power 
of Class I roads, as well as that of in- 
dividual roads, clearly shows the many 
obstacles still confronting the railroads 
and the progress to be made before con- 
ditions can be considered — stabilized 
within the industry. 

At the end of 


Class I roads aggregated about $11,200, 


000,000 and fixed charges on this debt 


8 


1926, funded debt of 


FREDERI 
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and other amounted to 


obligations 


around $664,000,000, Fair progress in 
debt reduction was made in the succeed- 
ing years until 1942 when debt retire- 
ment gained some momentum. Ap- 
proximately $370,000,000 was cut away 
from funded debt in 1942, but still less 
than to per cent, including debt retired 
through reorganization, had been re- 
tired in the entire six year period from 


1937-42, inclusive. 


Debt Remains High 


At the 1942 vear-end, funded debt re- 


mained a formidable burden on _ rail- 


road finances at $10,200,000,000. Fixed 
charges were reduced to $629,000,000, or 
slightly more than 5 per cent from the 
$664,000,000 total existing on December 
31, 1936. Regarding the much publicized 
year of 1942, debt reduction from the 
preceding year, when total funded 
debt was $10,500,000,000 amounted to 
only 3 per cent. Since 1943 earning will 
doubtless fall below 1942 profits, there 
is not much basis for hope that more 
than 3 per cent will be cut down from 
funded debt in 1943. At this rate, it 
should take a good many years of war 
earnings before fixed debt could be 


scaled down to a level where the rail- 


By PHILIP J. 


road industry would be placed on a 
stable foundation. 

Let us examine the fundamental 
earnings position of individual stocks 
and compare their basic earning power 
with market prices. A great deal of em- 
phasis recently has been reborn on this 
or that rail stock selling two or three 
1942 or 
view of this extremely low ratio, it 


times 1943 earnings, and in 
presumably should be quoted at  sub- 
stantially higher prices. There 1s 
nothing new or unusual about the low 
times-earnings ratio of railroad stocks, 
and, we may add, nothing stable about 
it either. A two-times-earnings ratio 
could easily develop into twenty times 
earnings within a period of a year, and 
sometimes it can develop into a reverse 
deficit ratio as a result of mounting per 
share losses on that same stock. One 
need only to look over the good earn- 
ings results for 1937 and compare them 
with the extremely bad results of 1938 
to become aware of the complete and 
sudden shifts in earning power which 
can develop in the railroad industry. 
No attempt is being made in this 
writing to contest the forthcoming 
“new era” for railroad stocks, but rather 


to show that the railroads still have a 
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long road to travel before stabilizing 
their finances; and that their common 
stocks still involve risk at the present 
time. This is obvious from the progress 
of debt reduction of Class I roads as a 
whole, and it applies especially so to 
the great number of marginal railroads — 
struggling to escape the financial haz- 
ards which after the 


confront them 


War, 


Facts In Figures 


The following table presents  testi- 
mony of its own, indicating rather 
clearly the modest accomplishments in 
debt reduction made by individual rail- 


roads thus far, and the debt retirement 


en) 


railroads 


these 


necessary before same 
can be considered safe from debt adjust- 
ment and their common stocks become 
less likely to depreciate to former low 
levels. 

The first column shows average an- 
nual available income of individual 
roads for the ten year period 1932-41, 
while the second column shows. the 
February annual rate of fixed charges, 
which makes allowances for all debt 
retired in 1942 and the very early part 
of 1943. The third column shows the 
reduction in fixed charges, or interest, 
necessary to provide a comfortable cov- 
erage of 1932-41 average available in- 


come over the February annual rate of 





REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN RAILROAD RESULTS 


1932-41 

Avail. Inc. 

(Thousands) 

Atlantic Coast Line $6,916 
Lackawanna 6.666 
Illinois Central 17,129 
Lehigh Valley 6,111 
Kansas City Southern 2,952 
M-K-T 3,618 
New York Central 54,419 
Northern Pacific 15,195 
Pere Marquette 3,767 
Southern Railway 18,815 
Southern Pacific 35,747 


“Includes Adjustment Interest. 


Feb. Ann. Rate 
of Fixed Chygs. 


Required 
Int. Reduce. 


Required Debt 
Reduction 


(Thousands ) (Thousands ) (Thousands) 
$6,550 $1,500 $33,000 
7.400 2.400 53,000 
15,900 4,000 89,000 
7,100 1,500 33,000 
2.850 450) 10.000 
*5 000 2.500 56,000 
48.450 10,000 222,000 
14,650 3,600 80,000 
3,250 300 7.000 
15,650 2.600 58,000 
28,650 3,600 80.000 
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charges. The fourth column shows the 
amount of debt, capitalized at 44 per 
cent, which would have to be retired, 
in order to effect the indicated reduc- 
tion in fixed charges. 

It seems fairly evident from the fig- 
ures that many marginal roads will 
remain in the marginal classification if 
the war continues for another two years. 
An even greater number will remain 
in the marginal class even if the war 
lasts five years, If the “new era” does 
come, it will be along a tedious road, 
which can easily be affected by the 
highly volatile nature of railroad trathic 
and earnings. 

Very few so-called marginal railroads 
have accomplished enough debt reduc- 
tion thus far to stabilize their finances. 

From the stockholders’ viewpoint, 
most of the reorganized railroads are 
capitalized in such a manner that the 
equities cannot participate to any ap- 
preciable extent in normal earnings 
until fixed and large contingent charges 
are reduced far below present levels. 
The danger of post-war bankruptcy is 
not there, but dividend payments in 
the average post-war year are distant. 
Stocks of newly reorganized railroads 
occupy a rather remote position away 
from earnings and dividends, and the 


same situation will hold true with the 












great. majority of equities emerging 
from the forthcoming reorganizations. 

The tremendous war earnings of rail- 
roads throughout the nation have 
greatly over-shadowed the huge rise in 
unit Operating costs which have de- 
veloped in the industry in the past few 
vears. Investors had a sample of the 
downward plunge in earnings resulting 
from large and inflexible railroad costs 
in the year 1938, immediately after an- 
increases 


other in the series of wage 


was accorded rail labor late in 


19 37. 
Fortunately, that depression in rail 
earnings proved of short duration, but 
investors may well take cognizance of 


that 1938 performance in appraising the 


value of common. stocks. Since 1938, 


another sizable increase has been 
granted rail labor (12!) per cent in 
ig4t) and still another probably will be 
awarded in the next few months. At 
the same time, payroll taxes have ad- 
vanced steadily, and Federal income tax 
rates will doubtless remain appreciably 
above the levels which prevailed in 1938 
and pre-war vears. These higher costs 
are important for the future, and must 
be taken into consideration in the event 


of a post-war deflation. 


Record of the Years 


The following table shows calcula- 
tion of increased Wage Costs of Class I] 
roads which would have resulted in past 
years, if the hourly wage rate existing 


in February, 1943, had been applied to 


the wage bill of these former years. The 
relative importance of these higher 
wage costs can be seen in the accom- 
panying comparison with available in- 
come reported by Class I roads in the 
past decade. 

It will be noted that even on the basis 
of lower February, 1943 fixed charges, 
earnings results of Class I roads would 
look poor indeed when retroactive ad- 
justments are made for wage increases 
granted to date. Any 100 per cent de- 
duction of these wage grants from avail- 
able income in succeeding years is, of 
course, arbitrary, but there is gcod rea- 
son to believe that a substantial portion 
would have cut into the reported avail- 
able income. The railroads are not like 
industrial corporations wherein higher 
wage scales are absorbed by more ef- 
ficient production. No one familiar with 
the rigid and burdensome working 
rules of railroad labor can believe other- 


Wise. 


Factors of Difference 


Industrial corporations apply new 
processes and obtain greater efhiciency 
from their labor, but railroad labor by 
and large is performing the same rou- 
tine in the same amount of time as was 
the case ten or even twenty years ago. 
The duties of a railroad employee, par- 
ticularly in the operating divisions, are 
specific, and even a slight performance 
of work outside these prescribed duties 


requires in most instances the payment 





Wak Aver. Hourly — *Increased Reported 'Class I Rds. 

Compensation Wage Rat Wage Cost Avail. Inc. Fxd. Charges 

Millions Millions - - 
1942 $2,932 80.4¢ $ 44 $1,618 $630 
194] 2,39 78.0 117 1,143 630 
1940 1.964 7>.1 177 819 630 
1939 1,863 74.9 168 728 630 
1938 1,746 75.0 166 504 630 
1937 1,985 70.9 300 745 630 
1936 1,849 69.1 333 830 630 
1935 1.644 68.6 312 688 630 
1934 1,519 63.5 440 666 630 
1933 1,404 62.9 42] 685 630 

*Increased wage cost based on average hourly wage rate of $0.816 straight time, existing in Febru- 

. 1943. 'Fixed charges based on annual rate existing February, 1943. 


of an additional day’s wages, regardless 
of the length of time required to per- 
form that work. The “featherbed” rules 
are notorious as labor strait-jackets im- 
posed upon the railroads even today. 
The crowning imposition on the rail- 
roads is the current demand for higher 
wage scales for firemen and engineers 
operating Diesel locomotives, actually 
based on labor’s operation of machinery 
which is providing economies in trans- 
portation costs to the railroads. 

The higher wage costs of Class I 
roads shown in the preceding table are 
not adjusted for income taxes, since it 
would be impossible to make any such 
adjustment. However, in view of the 
fact that the railroads paid very little 
Federal income taxes in the years 1932- 
40, inclusive, the wage increases would 
be reflected to a large extent in a similar 
reduction in net earnings. In 1934, for 
instance, Class I railroads paid $14, 
500,000 in Federal income taxes, and in 
no year through 1939 were income tax 
payments in excess of $33,000,000. No 
compensating gains have come from 
freight rate increases since these rates 
have been receding steadily for year. 

Earnings in the decade of the thirties 
would have been indifferent, indeed, if 
the February, 1943, hourly wage rate, 
straight time only, prevailed during this 
period. Also, in a large majority of years, 
total fixed charges of $630,000,000 (the 
February, 1943, annual rate) would not 
have been covered at all. The individual 
performance of marginal — railroads 
would also have been quite disconcert- 
ing under the same traffic conditions. 
Adjustment of individual railroad earn- 
ings for the series of wage increases 
would be impractical, in view of the 
peculiar tax position of each carrier. It 
may be mentioned here, however, that 
the Federal corporation income tax rate 
ofter the war will be considerably higher 
than the rates which prevailed in the 
1930'S, 


(continued on page 17) 
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Kirst Quarter Dividends on 458 Listed Common 


Stocks Recede 1.5 Per Cent 


le payments on common 
L stocks during the first quarter of 
recent years have proved to be indiffer- 
ent indicators of what a full year will 
bring to stockholders. Reflective of this 
situation, the record of common stocks 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
1 


for the three months ended March 31 


could be headed the same as was the ac- 


count published in Tue Excuance a 
year ago... “First Quarter Dividends 
Hold Even With Same Period Last 
Year.” The results for all 1942 dis- 
closed, however, that a decline from 
1o4t of per cent occurred, 


The $424,113,000 disbursed to owners 
of equities of 475 listed corporations this 


year represented a decline of only 1.5 


per cent from the payments cf the first 


1942 quarter. The initial 1942 quarter 


showed a decline of 1.4 per cent from 
the distribution of the first 1941 quarter. 

Some prominent companies pay divi- 
dends only half-yearly, and with others 
the distributions are irregular in point 
cf time. The aviation group is not in- 
cluded in the table on this page because 
few companies took action on dividends 


in the first quarter. 


Significant Groups 


The individual stock groups show 


features which attract attention on a 


comparative basis. Cash dividends of 
the automotive group, for example, de- 
clined 1.6 per cent in the opening 1943 
the recession for the 


quarter, whereas 


corresponding period last year was 24.7 
per cent. A year ago this industry was 


sull in the throes of conversion to capac- 





No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

3 3143 
Amusement. . . .... Jf 
Automobile. . . . . . .) (62 
Building Ne 24 
Business & Office Equipme nt 3 
Chemical. 66 
Electrical Equipment cc -ims tey  S 
Farm Machinery. . . . . 6 
Financial . 29 
Food 57 
Garment 5 
Leather. 12 
Machinery & Me vl. 76 
Mining . 34 
Paper & Publis hing . 26 
Petroleum ; 3é 
Railroad 79 


Retail Merchandis sing ; : 64 


Rubber . . ‘ 7 
Shipbuilding & Operating 2 
Steel. Iron & Coke. . . «37 
Teste .. =. ow S oe 

TROON ose ee os ac, wee 
All Public Utilities. . . . 47 
U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad = 24 
Foreign Companies. . . . 13 
Other Companies . . . . 36 
a es 





ity war production, with consequent 
effects on costs and gross income. Rail 
roads, which reported the modest rise 
of 6.1 per cent in dividends for the first 
increase this 


1942 quarter, lifted the 


year to 35.4 per cent, with 32 listed rail 
corporations making payments. 

The mining industry, which disbursed 
nearly 4 per cent more in the initial 
quarter of 1942, reduced dividend pay- 
ments by 10.2 per cent this year, pre- 
sumably the result of increased taxes in 
the face of stabilized prices for most of 
its production. The paper and pub- 
lishing business felt the impact of re- 
stricted output, the group dividends de- 
clining 29.6 per cent this year, whereas 
a gain of 36.1 per cent was reported 
three 


for the first months of 1942. 


(continued on page 16) 





— FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1943 — 


Number Paying Number Number 


Number 





Cash Dividends Paying Paying 

in First 3 Months Same Reduced 

19412 1943 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
eg 7 0 6 ] 

28 33 9 16 1] 

13 14 ] 9 1 

6 7 1 6 0 
52 52 2 37 ]4 
1] 13 2 7 1 

3 2 0 2 ] 
16 16 ] 11 4 
36 35 1 22 12 

3 | 2 ] ] 

8 ‘ l 7 0 
18 50 5 32 15 
16 15 2 11 } 
18 15 0 i2 6 
19 20 2 15 3 
30 32 6 23 3 
38 10 5 23 14 

1 6 1 2 () 

5 | 0 | l 
21 23 2 15 6 
12 12 1 1] 1 
15 15 () 7 8 
2a 25 0 18 7 
10 10 2 7 ] 

9 10 1 6 3 

5 7 ] 3 2 

158 175 56 315 126* 


Payments were reduced on 104 issues and eliminated or deferred on 22. 


Ist 3 Mos. 1942 


$ 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Estimated 
Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments: Cent 
Ist 3 Mos. 1913 

2.146.000 $ 2.247.000 a 
36.198.000 35.602.000 == 
3.963.000 3.544.000 — 
2.286.000 3.845.000 
54.663.000 17.526.000 ae 
14.967.000 15.142.000 
3.314.000 3.145.000 — 
15.747.000 16.730.000 
21.572.000 21.975.000 + 
628.000 561.000 — 


Chenge 


—_— Da 

- ‘“ ee ee 
SYSPNS HK DMR WXRS =X 
aD— 
S 
33 


NCON=NEeW 


~~ 


2.799.000 2.856.000 t 0 
16.700,000 14.235.000 — 14.8 
19.959.000 17.921.000 — 10.2 
3.370.000 2.371.000 — 29.6 
33.316.000 33.215.000 — % 4 
31.4168.000 12.607.000 35.4 
25.083.000 25.262.000 0.7 
1.824.000 2.732.000 1 49.8 
1.265.000 1.137.000 — 10.1 
21.763.000 21.513.000 — 1.1 
3.114.000 3.475.000 + 11.6 
15.673.000 12.911.000 — 17.6 
76.223.000 71.097.000 -— 6.7 
8.087.000 8.180.000 4 1.1 
12.943.000 12.031.000 — 7.0 
1.001.006 2.253.000 125.1 
$430.372,000 $124.113.000 — 1.5 











A Call For More Informative 
Corporate Reports 


(Continued from page 5) 


figures and facts so that the actual pic- 


ture can be seen? 


Reports of Tel. and Tel. and General 


Motors set down so many worthwhile 
facts, and went to such pains to make such 
facts clear, that they should provide a 
to shareholders. United 


ir Lines Transportation Corporation pre 


liberal education 
sented a good history of a yea s opera- 


tions. 


2. Use plain talk throughout the state 
ments and text? Not “Current Liabili- 
ties, $10,000,000,” but “Current Liabili- 
ties: Notes and Loans Payable, $2,000,- 
000; Accounts Payable, $5,000,000; Fed- 
eral Income and Excess Profits taxes 
accrued, $1,000,000; Special deposits on 
government contracts, $1,500,000; Divi- 
payable on stock, 


dends preferred 


D5! 0,000. 


The report of the Pension Committee 
of the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York ts an excellent example of the 
way to tackle a difficult subject and to sub- 
ject it to a healthy airing. Copperweld 
Steel's “Review of Balance Sheet Items” 
deserves commendation. Eastman Kodak 
and General Foods discussed complex sub- 
jects ina way which should seize and hold 
attention. 


:. Give comparable figures for three, 
and preferably more, years, from  state- 
ments of income and of surplus and 


the balance sheet ? 


This requirement ts well met by Gen- 
eral Foods. Comparisons for an adequate 
number of years should be given for many 
Cater pillar 


and Ohio, 


important — financial 
Tractor, Chesapeake and 
United States Steel provided very helpful 


( om pal isons. 


items. 


4. Give clear, detailed description of 
the physical operations involved in run- 
ning the business, stating what raw or 


semi-finished materials are used, where 


12 


they are obtained and the manufactur- 
ing processes used in making the fin- 


ished product? 


Shareholders of Muissourt-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, The Greyhound Corporation and 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road (Nickel Plate) are given a thorough 
presentation of physical operations. 

5. Name products and tell how they 


are used? 


What they make is a story well told by 


Du Pont, General Foods, The Borden 
Company and Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

6. Describe the effect of taxation, 


with nothing withheld as to the impli- 


cations of the war? 


On this important point, Columbia Gas 
& Electric did a splendid job. Copperweld 
Steel, Star and Detroit 
Edison treated this subject in an informa- 
tive 


Lone Cement 


manner. 
7. State the labor policy and describe 
Tell 


about provisions for sick leave, retire- 


the relations with employees? 


ment, vacations, employee schools. 


A good sample of plain talking on rela- 


tions with employees is furnished by Lone 


Star Cement Corporation: “In all instances, 


these problems were approached by man- 
agement from the stand point of the relation 
of the problem, and its proposed solution, 
to what was best for the preservation and 
strengthening of this business that makes 
work for 4,900 employees; that pays divt- 
dends on the working dollars of about 
12,000 shareholders whose investments cre- 
ated the business; that performs important 
duties of citizenship in the payment of 
taxes for the maintenance of essential gov- 
ernment services, and in other ways; that 
produces and distributes to the many thou- 
sands of customers Lone Star Cements, as 
fine cements as experience, research and 
hard work have been able to create. The 
serving of any single one of these elements 
to the detriment of another eventually 


would harm all.” General Electric and 
United States Steel gave unusually com- 
plete coverage of this vital subject. The 
Borden Company handled it well. 


8. Discuss relations with the public in 
the light of the company’s function; 
its production of goods or services, and 


how it is performed? 


Here is where United Air Lines made 
a notable contribution. As an example: 
“In face of the temptations of a sellers’ 
market, your management is determined 
to perpetuate the United standards of 
friendly service to the traveling public. 
Unremitting attention in wartime to pas- 
senger relations is essential if we are to 
avoid squandering the rich intangible asset 
of public good-will which your company 
has built up through the pioneering years 
of air travel.” General Motors said: “The 
public ts entitled to know how each of the 
various groups participating in the war 
effort is discharging its responsibilities,” 
and then did a thorough job of speaking 
for itself. American Telephone provided 
another notable example. 

g. Explain the scope of the accoun- 
tant’s work and the cooperation § ex- 
tended to him by the management? 
Principles of accounting applied in the 
should be 


consolidation of accounts 


stated. 

Examples of fulfillment of this require- 
ment are rare: General Foods and Lone 
Star Cement did it well. 


10. Provide a brief, concise, financial 
summary of net sales, net profits, net 
income per share, total of taxes and the 
net per share figure, total dividends to 
common stock and also to preferred 
stock and the per share figure for each? 
This summary should be placed at the 
beginning of the report and be within 
the review of the year’s operations 


signed by the president or chairman. 


General Foods and 
Chesapeake and Ohio used good methods 


of accomplishing this objective. 


General Electric, 


11. Tell how the business is helping 
to win the war? War censorship should 


not be used as an excuse to limit this 
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il ation, the Securities and Ex- 
ch ge Commission having stated _re- 
ce that “it is apparent that appro- 
proc generalization (about war pro- 
di mm) is practicable, would provide 
proiection for investors and would 


avoid any disclosure contrary to the 


levre a number of “Big Board” corpora- 
tions did a highly satisfactory job. Sperry 
Corporation, Eastman Kodak with its full 
story of photography at war, Consolidated 
clircraft and Vultee Aircraft, Caterpillar 
Tractor and Borden's are outstanding. 


12. Use material selected and written 
with the purpose of informing the em- 
ployee as well as the stockholder? 
Every employee should be given the an- 
nual report to stockholders, It is a good 
practice to state that the report was pre- 
pared “for the information of stock- 
holders and employees.” If there is an 
employees’ publication, an occasional 


Issue should go to stockholders. 


Not many corporations do anything 
about this important subject. Missourt- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, General Electric, 
Aviation Corporation and Union Bag and 


Paper are exceptions. 


13. Use pictures and color? They are 
particularly effective in describing rela- 
tions with employees and in showing 
the scope of war work. Products and 
their uses can be vividly portrayed. 

14. Have typography and _ lay-out 
well done? If not, the good effect of 
excellent material will be diminished. 

15. Use paper and binding of a qual- 
ity and type that will constitute a proper 
framework for the presentation of a 
year’s hard work by management and 
employees? 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
been particularly effective in encourag- 
ing management to do a better job of 
reporting to shareholders. The annual 
and interim reports that are going to 


shareholders now contain some splendid 


examples of intelligent and determined 
efforts to describe the myriad opera- 
tions of business and their effect on 
shareholders, employees, customers and 
general public. But these good examples 
are not a large portion of the total of 
companies which are owned by the 
public. Some of the largest listed com- 
panies have issued reports recently 
which would not quicken the interest 


of their shareholders. 


Vantage Points 


One other method of improving cor- 
porate reporting, which the New York 
Stock Exchange could pioneer, would 
be the making of suitable awards for 
the best annual and quarterly reports. 
Competent judges of reports, persons 
having complete independence of judg- 
ment, could examine those issued by 
“Big Board” corporations, select several 
of the best, and the awards to the issu- 
ing corporations would attract attention 
nationally, In addition to the incentive 
thus offered to listed corporations, lit- 
erally hundreds of unlisted corporations 
would strive to improve their reports to 
meet the gradually rising standard. The 
“unlisted” would have an added reason 
to want a share in the prestige and good 
market enjoyed by the “listed.” 

Should the Exchange raise a banner 
in this good cause, managements that 
seek to win it might profit by the use 
of these fifteen requirements. 

When large numbers of corporations 
issue reports that meet this standard, 
shareholders will take a more active 
interest in their affairs, more corpora- 
tions will want to be listed and ex- 
changes will offer a more diversified 
market place. And, what is of even 
greater importance, when shareholders 
and their relatives and friends voted 
they would be more inclined to pull the 
lever of free enterprise and govern- 
ment by law; more inclined to reject 
economic regimentation and govern- 


ment by directive. 


6-Year A verage Price 
Changes of 52 Old- 
Line Common Stocks 


(Continued from page 7) 

wide ranges. Superheater, for example, 
stands with an average percentage 
swing annually from 1937 to 1942, of 
3y.3 per cent. Still, Socony-Vacuum, an 
issue popular in the market place, 
ranged over 23.3 per cent, and Westing- 
house Air Brake recorded a 35.2 per 
cent average swing above or below 
the base. 

The average annual spread of prices 
in dollars-per-share (second column) 
reveals statistics which could be ex- 
pected—the changes were _ largest 
among the higher-priced issues, and 
smallest among the lowest-priced stocks. 

The largest swings in dollars oc- 
curred, naturally enough, among the 
highest priced issues; nevertheless, sev- 
eral of the lower-priced stocks passed 
through a wider average annual spread 
between high and low prices than one 
might have imagined. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, 
covered $13.17 on the average, whereas 
the base—the mean of high and low 
prices yearly for the six years—was no 
higher than $23.32. Another rail issue, 
Reading, also displayed a tendency to 
fluctuate widely, at the same time that 
so well-known a stock as S, S. Kresge 
common disclosed considerable stability 
in respect to the relationship of fuctua- 
tions to the base price. 

In substance, study of the tabular 
record suggests that, by and large, a 
common stock develops with “season- 
ing” certain dividual tendencies as _re- 
spects price fluctuations which hardly 


lend themselves to general deductions. 


The names of securities in the articles on 
Pages 3 and 8 are mentioned solely for 
purposes of illustration or to present statis 
tical facts; while the deductions set forth in 
the text are the author's and do not neces 
sarily reflect Tue EXcuance’s point of view. 








The “Modern” Stock 
Mark ket 


(continued from page 2) 


followed by a resumption of world bus- 
ness ON a great scale, the rehabilitation 
of world production and marketing fa- 
cilities, the development of new  prod- 
ucts and an especial demand for the 
output of America’s vastly enlarged in- 
dustrial equipment. In a world outlook 
for American participation in peace- 
time undertakings, the imagination 
could find more material to feed on in 
April, 1943, than was to be found in 
the primarily domestic forces which 
found play in the trend of common 


stock prices in 1928 and 1936. 
Explosive Material 


Speculative characteristics, had they 
been the same this Spring as in the 
Autumn of 1928 and 1926, would not 
have lacked ammunition for explosive 
price demonstrations last month. The 
moods and trading methods of 1928 
would probably have made heavy bull- 
ish account of public discussions of the 
threat of inflation in early April. That 
implement for presenting the merits of 
property ownership as higher than the 
possession of currency would have 
aroused an aggressive following of spec- 
ulators in 1g28—it had considerable in- 
fluence in whetting traders’ appetites 
for profits in 1936. 

Why the more deliberate, smoother 
flow of trading in common. stocks 
from day to day this Spring than dur- 
ing days marked by exuberant spurts 
and frequent sharp reactions in the 
Autumn of the earlier years? 

There was not any scarcity of money 
for the purchase of equities in April; 
and credit in the market commanded 
a lower rate by far than in 1928. There 
was no lack of information about cor- 


porations and their securities; in fact, 
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there was available much more of it 
than in 1928 or 1936. Prices were re- 
corded with the same dispatch over the 
ticker in the principal cities, and brok- 
erage facilities, while not so widespread 
as in 1928, were ample to handle the 
business. 

The fact that commissions for buying 
and selling may be higher in one year 
than in another has never had an ap- 
preciable effect in restraining invest- 
ment and speculative transactions when 
conditions are favorable. And changes 
in the Capital Gains tax law favored the 
seeker cf capital gains this year. 

Headlong trading operations of an 
older day have been removed from the 
modern stock market by a number of 
elements belonging to these times, and 
by others which stem from law and 
regulation. Concerted transactions by 
professional speculators—the once much 
publicized “pool operations”—have been 
ruled out of the trading picture by in- 
direction, through a statutory death sen- 
tence of dealings which carried the odor 
of manipulation. When the old-time 
pools were in full flower, fluctuations 
could record on occasion some aston- 
ishing price alterations from one day 


to the next. 
Stabilizing Factor 


With the modern stock market be- 
ing conducted largely on a cash basis, 
a stabilizing note is struck which. sel- 
dom was heard in the active market 
periods when the use of credit helped 
to swell the volume of trading. The 
ability of the rank-and-file of investors 
and traders to pay in full for their pur- 
chases does not prevent some hasty sell- 
ing when a scare comes along, but such 
liquidation has seldom reached a 
“dumping” stage for many years. 

Cash buying for investment instead 
of such purchases with the intent of 
realizing an early profit has probably 
been a more important factor in the 


markets of this Spring than in any other 


prolonged period of large volume. Both 
investors and traders have made more 
intelligent use of corporate statistics for 
planning their commitments than the 
1930's Or 1920's saw; and the facilities 
for study and research have been more 
ably presented by brokers and advisers 
on securities than in those decades 

the recent interest in “low-priced” stocks 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 

A more conservative psychology has 
been in evidence in the market place 
than was to be found in the older pe- 
ricds of widespread public interest. An 
increased sense of responsibility of 
broker toward customer has added 
much to the more deliberate, better rea- 
soned decisions of investors and traders 
for capital gains in the modern stock 
market of 1943. 


Status of Borrowings in 
Stock Market Comparisons 


Contrasts between market periods, 
with particular reference to the charac- 
ter of dealings in common stocks, can 
hardly be complete without specific 
reference to the employment of credit. 
In the foregoing discussion, April, 
1943, represented a practical antithesis 
of October, 1938, in respect to Stock 
Exchange member borrowings, if a 
difference of more than go per cent 
can be so nominated. 

April Borrowings 

The item of “brokers’ loans” at the 
end of October, 1928, was reported as 
$5,880,000,000, compared with $570,- 
000,000 at the end of April, 1943. At 
the end of October, 1936, the total 
stood at $975,000,000. It is to be noted, 
too, that a large proportion of the 
April aggregate of borrowings was se- 
cured by collateral consisting of United 
States Government securities, a product 
in part of the distribution during that 
month of the huge Second Victory 
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SFANDARD 
STEEL SPRING 
COMPANY 


TICKER SYMBOL: SSS 
1,098,560 SHARES 
$1 Par 


ROM a small company organized 

in April, 1914, with a capitalization 
of $5,000 to engage in the manufacture 
of iron and steel products through the 
fabrication of a variety of metals, the 
Standard Steel Spring Company has 
become a prominent peace-time supplier 
to major automobile companies of a 
complete line of precision — springs, 
bumpers, steel gratings and universal 
joints. The company’s common. stock 
was admitted to trading on the Stock 
Exchange on April 28. 

Originally serving the carriage indus- 
try, the company soon replaced this 
business with the manufacture and sale 
of specialty springs for automobiles, 
trucks and, later, for tractors. Automo- 
bile bumpers were added in 1924 and 
other lines followed as the organization 
continued to expand through the acqui- 
sition of companies whose products 
coincided with or supplemented _ its 
own. The latest of these, involving 
Muchlhausen Spring Corporation, with 
a large modern plant at Logansport, 
Indiana, was acquired in July, 1940. 

Faced with the obvious loss of the 
market for its products when automo- 
bile manufacture ceased, the manage- 
ment realized that “business as usual” 
could not last and prepared for the ulti- 
mate conversion of its business to a 
war-time basis. After investigating pos- 
sible fields in which it could best em- 


ploy its plants and productive facilities 


’ 


© 
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for the benefit of the armed forces, the 
company reasoned that, considering the 
vast capacity of their plants for heat- 
treating, they were best suited to pro- 


duce armor plate. 


Into Armor Plate 


The company sought contracts from 
the large tank builders and soon found 
its production taxed beyond capacity. 
When the Army Ordnance Tank and 
Combat Vehicle Division learned of the 
Company's progress, they recognized 
the possibilities inherent in the conver- 
sion of other plants of similar charac- 
ter. Commissioned to form an armor- 
plate pool, Standard organized a group 
of some thirty companies with plants 
scattered over Michigan and six other 
States, whose peace-time products 
ranged from bumpers to bricks, shovels 
and bathtubs, and harnessed them into 
a network of large productive capacity. 

The entire amalgamation program 
was completed in eighteen days and in- 
cluded many formerly bitter competi- 
tors. The total tonnage of the group is, 
of course, a military secret but it is 


estimated that the combination is the 


iii 
a 


noi 
hp dabbdasaad 


largest. producer of armor-plate for 


tanks and other combat vehicles. 

In addition to its normal automobile 
business, Standard maintains ‘an active 
research organization of its own, as 
well as research fellowships in local 
colleges. Early in 1938, the company’s 
research engineers developed a_ process, 
known as “Corronizing,” of applying 
a non-porous coat of nickel to steel to 
prevent corrosion. A rapid expansion 
in the application of this process was 
curtailed by the outbreak of hostilities, 
resulting in a scarcity of the various 
alloying elements but experimental de- 
velopment is continuing. 

Net sales and net income reported for 


the past five years have been as follows: 


Net Sales Net Profit 
1942 $70,389,042 $1,001,095 
194] 12,970,295 945.810 
1940 7.304.858 436557 
1939 5,284,392 363.884 
1938 3,950,477 86.046 


Notes: Muchlhausen Spring Corporation 
results included from July 31, 1940. Results 
in 1942 are after deduction of $1,000,000 
provision for post-war adjustments and con 
tingencies and are subject to renegotiation. 


Dividends were initiated in March of 


(continued on page 17) 








Rail Equipment Facts 
( Iffer a Trade 
Pre-View 


(continued from page 4) 


units, of which 2,668 were for domestic 
use and 2,807 for export. Big demand 
for new motive power persisted for 6 
post-war years. In the period 1919-1924 
inclusive, a total of 16,022 locomotives 
Was turned out, or more than in the 
entire period since that time. 

Of course, any attempt to glimpse 
“the shape of things to come” must 
necessarily include a number of “ifs.” 
That fact, however, does not eliminate 
the need of looking ahead, of trying to 
keep abreast of the times and to formu- 
late investment plans intelligently. Par- 
ticularly at a time of more than usual 
uncertainty, such as the present: war 
period, is the problem “What next?” of 


continuing importance. 


War Experience 
Experience gained in the war will 
govern the building of new railroad 
cars, trucks, buses and other transport 
equipment in the post-war era, Main- 
taining that competition between the 
various forms of transportation will 
again develop when the war is won, 
M. Jeffers, National Rubber Direc- 
tor and President of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, predicted in a recent address 
that one of the lessons learned from the 
war will have been the dependence of 
all modes of transport on one another. 
Mr. Jeffers, speaking before the an- 
nual dinner of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in New York, pictured a new post-war 
era of transportation in which experi 
ence gained in the conflict will be fully 
utilized in the building of thousands of 
new freight and passenger cars, trucks 
and buses, ships, automobiles and air 
liners. 


With experience as a background, it 
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is easy to visualize that the need for 
new railroad equipment at the end of 
the present global conflict will be 
enormous. To our own deficiency of 
equipment on hand, run-down by the 
rigors of war-time — transportation, 
should be added a record-breaking ex- 
port demand from Russia, South 
America, France, China, etc. According 
to one trade estimate, Europe alone will 
need at least 18,000 new locomotives, 
34,000 passenger cars and more than 
400,000 freight cars to replace those that 
have been destroy ed. In the reconstruc- 
tion of the world, land transportation 
will be one of the most important points 
of attack, and our rail equipment indus- 
try will be about the only one in physical 
condition to accommodate the business. 

Speaking generally, large volume of 
business is, in itself, no guaranty of 
profits. But in an industry involving 
such large capital investment in plant 
and facilities, the overhead burden is so 
heavy that large-scale operations are the 


prime requisite of profits. The propor- 


tion of total expense in the railroad 
equipment industry represented by di- 
rect labor costs is only a little higher 
than that of manufacturing industries 
as a Whole, when volume is satisfactory, 
But the necessity of maintaining a sub- 
stantial minimum force of skilled labor 
greatly increases the labor-cost-ratio in 


dull business periods. 


First Quarter 
Dividends Show Small 


Decline 


(continued from page 11) 


Petroleum disbursements held about 
even this year with last, reflecting the 
rugged character of this industry's 
profit-making ability; the first quarter 
of 1942 saw a rise of nearly 7 per cent 
of dividends over the 1941 period. 

The machinery and metal group's 
decline of 14.8 per cent this year com- 
pared with a 16.4 per cent rise in 1942 
over Ig4I. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT PRODU 


CTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


eight Cars Passenger Cars? Locomotives 

} } domes Export Total Domes. Export Total Domes. Export Tota 
194.2 59.571 4.908 64.479 242 1] 253 906 1] 917 
1941 79.396 2.312 81.708 299 8 307 1,047 57 1,104 
1940 52,929 1.622 54,551 142 2¢ 170 135 66 501 
1939 24.876 181 25.057 194 194 338 16 354 
1938 17,473 349 18.022 264 264 272 28 300 
1937 75.003 1,121 76.123 664 664 526 1-4 570 
1936 15.822 193 16.315 142 142 157 22 179 
1935 9.933 888 7.821 197 197 184 17 201 
1934 25.176 151 pt 268 15 283 9] 19 110 
1933 2.160 151 2.311 6 6 a7 6 63 
1932 3,254 82 3.336 39 39 102 18 120 
1931 13.205 109 13.614 198 21 219 181 17 198 
1930 75.188 1.909 77.097 1.264 10 1.304 972 5] 1.023 
1929 82.240 3,168 85.408 1.254 20 1.274 926 139 1,065 
1928 46,060 938 16.998 1.356 15 1,371 1636 t111 1747 
1927 63.390 1.087 64,477 1.785 50 1.835 1,009 167 1,176 
1926 88,862 Zit 91.633 2.184 102 2.286 1.585 185 1.770 
1925 105,935 3.010 108,945 2.563 50 2,413 994 291 1.285 
1924 113,761 1.141 114.902 2.150 63 2.213 1.810 226 2.036 
1923 175,748 2,418 178.166 1,507 29 1.536 3.505 280 3.785 
1922 66,289 1.126 67.415 676 144. 820 1.303 231 1.534 
1921 K),292 6.412 16.704 1,275 39 1314 1.185 638 1.823 
1920 60,955 14,480 75.435 1,272 168 1.440 2 022 1.650 3.672 
1919 94,981 61.783 156.764 306 85 39] 2,162 1.110 3.272 
1918 67.063 10,981 108,044 1.480 92 1.572 3.668 2.807 6.475 
1917 115.705 23,938 139,643 1.924 31 1.955 2.585 2 861 5.146 

* Excluding government and lend-lease orders. Source: “Railway Age.’ £ Figures for this year 


ind all previous years include Canadian 


* Excluding Pullman Co. equipment. 
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tail Traffic, Debt 
Position of Railroads 


(continued from page 10) 


‘Lhe position of railroad stocks from 
the standpoint of dividends in 1943 and 
1944 years is quite puzzling when 
considered in relation to income return 
on present market prices. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has re- 
peatedly warned against liberal dividend 


disbursements by marginal railroads, and 


has even questioned the necessity of 
financing equipment trust certificates of 
any railroad, while war earnings are 
available. There is good reason to be- 
lieve the strong stand taken by the ICC 
will prevent greater dividend payments 
at least over the next few years, which 
in fact may prevent stockholders from 
participating to any important extent in 
the distribution of war earnings. 

Use of large earnings to pay off debt 
is approved by the ICC but increased 


dividends, for the time being, are looked 





MONTHLY STATISTICS—NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed 
Shares Issues Listed 
Par Value of Bonds Listed 
Bond Issues Listed ws 
Total Stock and/or Bond hacia 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Flat Average Priee—All Share Issues 
Shares: Market Value Shares Listed . 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24=100) 
Shares in Short Interest* 
Member Borrowings on U. 8S. 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral* 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares* 
Member Borrowings—Total* 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 

Reported Share Volume 

Daily Average (Inel. Saturdays) 

Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) 

Ratio to Listed Shares ; ; 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) " 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 

Daily Average (Inel. Saturdays) 

Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) 

Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) * 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales* 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred 

Average Price 


* Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 


APRIL 
(Mil.) 1.469 
(No.) 1.236 
(Mil. $) 72.812 
(No.) 1,129 
(No.) 1.196 
(Mil. $) 16.192 
(Mil. $) 71.858 
(Mil. $) 118.050 
($) 43.75 
(S$) 31.45 
(Ss) 98.69 
(%) 62.6 
Sr Nan ee (Thou.) 882 
Gov't Issues* (Mil. $) 220 
(Mil. $) 350 
(%) 0.76 
(Mil. $) 570 
(No.) 750 
(No.) 2.352 
(Thou.) 33.554 
(Thou.) 1.342 
(Thou.) 1.455 
(%) 2.28 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 372.722 
(Thou. $) 14,909 
(Thou. $) 16.264 
(%) 012 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 5 
($) 41,000 


+ Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market value of listed shares. 


to the ratios published in the table heretofore. 


To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 


member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 


+ Not available. 


1943 
—— _ See eer 1942 
MARCH FEBRUARY APRIL 
1.469 1.470 1.469 
1,239 1.241 1,241 
72.856 72.962 60.572 
1.133 1.133 1.163 
1.200 1.201 1.213 
15.8146 13.539 31.449 
71.575 71.346 57.924 
117,421 114.885 89.373 
13.22 41.17 33.35 
31.20 29.61 21.41 
98.24 97.79 95.63 
62.1 59.4) 12.6 
775 664 531 
75 j > 
312 } = 
0.68 t t 
387 356 335 
75] 748 809 
2.353 2.388 2.687 
36.997 24.434 7.589 
1.370 1,11] 304 
1.482 1.199 330 
2.52 1.66 0.52 
17.760 29.285 10.079 
860.732 527.520 226.187 
197.869 2 52.255 174.011 
18,440 11.166 6.960 
20.124 12.285 7.602 
683 346 287 
554.858 259.290) 186.165 
243.869 122.202 86.629 
} 5 8 
33.750 28.200 18.857 
This ratio figure is not comparable 


New Listing — 


Standard Steel Spring 


(continued from page 15) 


1929 and have been paid in each suc- 
cessive year to date. Capitalization con- 
sists solely of $1 par value common 
stock, which was split on a five for one 


basis immediately prior listing. 





upon with complete disfavor by the 


Commission, 
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which throws 

into high relief 

the steel mills, 
production lines, 
shipyards, factories 
and the many other 
facilities of 
America engaged in 
the task of bringing 
Freedom again to 


the World. 





THE SYMBOL 


of Free Enterprise 
which, brought te 

the greatest of 

all tests in a 

global war, has proved 
its transcendent value 
under conditions 
undreamed of during 
the years of 

Peace among the 


Nations. 


The securities of corporations which are contributing to the 
winning of the war and to free enterprise are listed on the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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